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SERVANTS or Tux CROWN. 


1 DID intend originally to begin this Courſe 


of Leftures, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 


with ſome general obſervations on the duties and 
conduct of a Servant of the Crown in this King- 
dom; but, upon reflection, have determined to 
| reſerve this part of the work till the whole ſhall 
be fit to appear in- another form, more full and 
methodical than the preſent. In the mean 

B We © 
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Ed 
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time, 1 propoſe to take up, in their proper or- 
der, the ſeveral different departments i in which 
the Servants of the Crown, in the Houſe of 
Commons, are employed, or ſhall employ 
" themſelves; and ſhall endeavour, from the beſt 
conſideration I can give the ſubject, to point 
out ſuch rules of conduct as I flatter a 
theſe gentlemen will find it their intereſt, as 
well as their inclination, moſt religiouſly to 


obſerve. 


The Confidential Secretary, on a variety of 
"accounts, has the firſt claim to my notice; for 
when we conſider the many delicate and dark 
tranſactions in which he is neceſſarily engaged, 

and the natural innocence and fimplicity that uſu- 
ally recommend a perſon to that ſituation, and 


which make his taſk doubly difficult ; when we 
conſider the expediency of his appearing an ho- 
neft man, and the cruel doubis and ſuſpicions that 


are 
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are often entertained on that ſubject; when we 
conſider the many occafions on which he muſt 
appear equally devoted to the intereſts of both 
theſe Countries, when they are utterly repugnant 
to each other; when we reflect on the difficulty 
of deviſing a conſtant and pleaſing ſucceſſion of 
indefinite and myſterious promiſes, and of keeping 
up amongſt a large number of perſons a lively 
faith in his good intentions towards them, when 
not one in twenty of theſe expectants can have 
the remoteſt chance of being provided for ; 
when, I ſay, all theſe circumſtances are | confi» 
dered, it will, I think, be readily allowed that 
the Lord Lieutenant's Secretary, in a work of 
this kind, claims the earlieſt and moſt particular | 

attention; and, indeed, I will ſay ſo much for 
the preſent Secretary, that he has ſhown ſuch a 
_ tractable and docile diſpoſition in the ways of 
2 his vocation, as gives the Public every affurance 
that he will take the full benefi: of theſe admo- 


B 2 nitions, 


. 
nitions. None of the other gentlemen, hows 
ever high in office, will, I think, take offence at 
| this precedence I have thought fit to aſſign to 


the chief Agent of Government, and, of conſe- 
f quence, the keeper of their conſciences ; their 
deference and complaiſance to the perſon in 
queſtion, would, I am ſure, go farther than this | 


if occaſion required. 


ADVICE. 


E 
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LORD LIEUTENANT SECRETARY, 


1 : 


I MUST, at ſetting out, acquaint you, that 
you are not to expect, in the following obſerva- 
tions, either methodical arrangement or elegant 
language —I ſhall give my advice juſt as it oc- 


curs to me, and it will ſhow your prudence to 


take it and make uſe of it, however you can 
get it. 


— 


As a great part of your buſineſs conſiſts in the 


Kilful management of your promiſes, ſome ad- 


vice 


383 
ce on chis head will be neceſſury. You are not, 
upon any account, to limit the expectations of 
your friends to ſuch gifts as the Adminiſtration 
may have in their power to beſtow; for you 
- would deſerve the public indignation if hon be- 
trayed the poverty of the country you were ſent over 
to govern ; and finding your means inadequate 
to your + purpality your only remedy is a ſhew 
of profuſion. The Romans, you may recollect, 
when beſieged in the Capitol, and nearly ſtarved, 
threw bread into the camp of the Gauls, to ſhew 
that there was no ſcarcity of that article. | 


In the diſpoſal of places of conſiderable truſt 
and emolument, you muſt not be fond of pro- 
viding for what is called à man of merit; for as 
fuch perſons ſhould be modeft, they ought not to 
have made ſuch high pretenſions; and, beſides, 
you know virtue is its own reward. — Indeed 
when a ſmall matter, that you could not expect 
any return' for, falls vacant, it may be proper 
to provide for ſome worthy perſon. This will 
ſhew you are a man of difinterefted principle, 

and 


\ 
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and muſt filence the calumnies of ſuch as would 
W 129 with venality and ——— . 


As the Public have got it into their heads 
that the exigencies of the times require an œco- 
nomical management of the public money, you 
would do well to make it worth the while of 
ſome independent gentlemen to praiſe you on this 
head; for you can't expect that any will have 
4 pleaſure in this topic who have not felt the ge- 
nerofity of your diſpoſition ; and, befides, ſuch 
language would come very awkwardly from pay g 
other 2 25 


There will be always a number of pert, in- 
quiſitive men, who, in order to pump out of 
you the ſecrets of Government, will continually 


ply you with ſearching queſtions. To ſuch 1 
would have you be abundantly ſatisfactory in 
che length of your reply; but, except compli- 
menting them [if they be men of little or no 
character on their candour and. the goodneſs of 

their 


6 8 5 | 
their intentions, do not give them the leaſt in- 
ſight into what they wiſhed to be informed of. 
By acting thus you will deſerve the character 
of a fluent; copiqus ſpeaker, and there is no rea- 
ſon why you ſhould make every one elſe as 
wiſe as yourſelf ; beſide, you will. deter theſe 
queriſts. from provoking you in future to ſo wf | 
ſome a retort. | 
. Upon any elf of conſequence, on which 
your determination has been irrevocably de- 
cided, you would do well to declare, chat it 
is a ſubject of the utmoſt intricacy and impor- 
tance, and that you are open to conviction. This 
hotiefly and candour will entitle you to the good 
opinion of the country gentlemen „ and the con- 
fidence of the Public. 


Should any popular meaſures preſs upon you, 
at a time when your adminiſtration is abrupt- 
ly overſet by an unexpected revolution in the 
Bririſh Cabinet, and that you happen to be 

a Mem- 


[9 1 
a Member of the "Engliſh, Parliament, ſet off 
| to London, and be ſure to give the new Mi- 
a niſtry the very ſame annoyance on the ſub- 
ject of Iriſh affairs that you experienced your- 


ſelf at this ſide of the water: in this caſe, 


you may, with great ſucceſs, let fly any of 
the good arguments you heard made uſe of 
againſt yourſelf before. I remember this ma- 
nœuvre to have been practiſed, not long ſince, 
with conſiderable eclat. Such a proceeding as 
this will ſnew the world that you are capable of 
offenſive as well as defenſive exertions, and give 


an agreeable variety to your character — beſide, 


though you ſhould not gain the eſteem of either 


country, yet you will ſhew that you are not to 


be turned off like a drunken coachman, or a 
calt troop horſe. 


If you "om been obliged, by the neceſſi- 
ty of the times, to fill any department by a 


man, who, though honeſt and well qualified, 
yet, in /ome more material points, does not quite 
Ps, ſuit 


(ww) 
' fuit your purpoſes, he is to be conſidered in 


the light of a Fop-gap, and, inſtead of the 
warm and confidential intercourſe that at firſt 
ſubſiſted between you, you muſt ſoon adopt a 


jealous and mortifying diſtance towards him, 
and, in ſhort, give him to underſtand that bis 
room would be as agreeable as his company. If he 


ſeems at a loſs to account for this reyerſe in 
your behaviour, then it appears that he is not a 


man of diſcernment or ſenſibility, and you need 


not care how groſſly or ge . _ 


nd of ſuch a perſon. 


W e ad i te 58 u geiiellyrigdved - 
notion, that certain departments ſhould be open 
only to men of profeſſional merit, or thoſe 
that are particularly qualified for ſuch employ- 
ments. But this being a common prejudice, is 
the leſs entitled to the attention of a great 
man; and beſides no general rule is without an 


exception, and therefore it is not neceſſary to ob- £ 


ſerve it, — You may, for inſtance, make one 


E 

man a Commiſſioner, in conſideration of his 
being 4 pretty gentleman; — another, becauſe 
be corites madrigals, and parodies the ſcriptures ; 
Sa third, for no reaſon that any one but your- 
ſelf can diſcover. — You may recommend a 
man to the Chancellorſhip of the. Exchequer, 
though he is naturally as heavy as the Hill of 
Howth, and owes little more to art than to 
nature. — You may uſe your intereſt to make 
a man a Biſhop, who has none of the requi- 
ſites for the ſacred function, except 4 good 
knowledge of dogs and horſes, and @ tolerable 
knack of ſhooting with a piſtol. — You may very 
properly, if it comes to your turn, recom- 
mend a man for the Provoſtſhip of Trinity 
College, though he anſwers, in no one reſpect, 
to the muſty and old-faſhioned ſtatutes of that 
Univerſity, and, above all things, has no pre- 
tenfions to learning, which ſome are pleaſed to 
think à becoming qualification in the head of 
a learned body. — All this does, I muſt allow, 
at firſt ſight, appear a little unjuſtifiable or ſo; 
but the ſpirit of the Britiſh Conſtitution recon- 

C2 ciles 
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ciles it all: for, you know, it is one of the 
bleflings of that Conſtitution to open the doors 
of preferment to all inn however in- 
conſiderable. 9 FE 


"IE 

If there is any Member in Oppoſition, who, 
by his ſtrong language, and by relling diſa- 
*greeable truths, may perhaps a good deal con- 
found the Treaſury Bench, if not properly an- 
ſwered, you would do well (if you have no 
other convenient method of refuting him) 70 
ation five or fir of the diſcreet and promiſing 
young members in different parts of the Houſe 
to cough him down. This will teach him that 
the ſenſe of the Houſe is againſt him, and that 
he is unpopular without doors. 


If the Parliament, out of complaiſance to you, 
ſhould think fit to vote any extraordinary ſup- 
plies, the country gentlemen in oppoſition (like 
a ſtingy father or guardian, but without the 
ſame title to take ſuch freedoms) will be 
| continually 
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continually preaching up to you che practice 
of ceconomy ; but as this is a vulgar and bouſe- 
wifely virtue, it is very much below the notice 
of a man of your figure and ſtation':' beſide, 
it would not be at all for the honour of your 
maſter, which it is the duty of you and all other 

ſervants principally to have in view. On the 
contrary, you ſhould make it appear by a gen- 
teel profuſeneſs in the articles of | penfions, inci- 
dental charges, extraordinaries, (the two latter 
in particular, from the name of them, ſcarcely 
admit any ſtint) concordatum money, &c., &c., 
that you are not inſenſible to merit, and ever 
that you hunt it out where another would not have 
thought of finding it. By the bye, ſome Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons take great-airs 
on themſelves, from the notion of their hold- 
ing the purſe of the nation; but this you are 
to treat merely as an Iriſh bull, for it is plain 
that it has been handed over to you and your 
friends; and as gratitude is the moſt amiable of 
virtues, you ſhould not forget thoſe who have 
POET been 


14 J 
been moſt inſtrumental in conferring fuch a fa - 
vour on you. . 


You ſhould get the money bills out of the 
way as early in the ſeſſion as poſſible, and this 
for a variety of reaſons :— Firſt, becauſe you 
know the voting of money being the favourite 
privilege of the Repreſentatives of the People, 
you would wiſh, purely out of reſpect to the Peo- 
ple, that this ſnould have the precedence of all 


other buſineſs; ſecondly, leſt, upon ſome diſ- 


contents and ill - natured ſurmiſes againſt your 
adminiſtration, the Houſe ſhould take it in their 
heads to paſs only a ſix- months money bill, and 
thereby very much injure the credit of the na · 
tion, and likewiſe check and circumſcribe the 
generoſity of your diſpoſition; thirdly, that as 
you will probably have ſome little matters of 
your own to come on, you may have a clear 
ſtage for the purpoſe, and that the Members 
may not come down. to the Houſe purſe · proud 
and haughty, and with their heads ſtuffed with 
arithmetic, as muſt ever be the caſe while the 

money 


16 1 
money bills are depending. I would recom 
mend it you, for the ſake of impartiality, to 
inſiſt on @ long day for any bufineſs of moment that 
comes from the oppoſite fide of the Houſe; but the 
money bills being the buſineſs n. 
cannot . on _ account. 


As you will have eee e the 
honour of: a peerage, it is well worth confider» 
ing what rule of conduct you ſhould obſerve in 
= delicate point. There is a great variety 

of pretenſions upon which the gentlemen of 
chis country found their claim to the honour 
of hereditary nobility ; and it is for you to con- 
ſider the degree of weight which ſhould be 
given to each. Thoſe who are puffed up with 
the pride of ancefiry will have it that yuFůt 
muſhroom folks, whom nobody knows, ſhould 
not preſume. to aſpire to the rank of nobility, 
which ſhould properly be reſerved as a pecu ; 
liar favour to ſuch families as have maintained 
their conſequence in the country for a long 
dime 


1 
time back; but this notion, beſides being an 
old · faſhioned prejudice, would tend in its ef- 
. fects to make a partial reſervoir of the great 
fountain of honour, which, agreeable to the 
metaphor, ſhould be open to all comers, and not 


leaſt to the meaneſt and moſt obſcute. Others 
who have riſen faſt in the world, or, as I may 
fay, have ſprung up in a hot-bed; and from 
delicate feelings, and à tenderneſs to the dead, 
do not like ſaying or hearing any thing ſaid as 
concerning their forefathers: theſe, I ſay, reſt 
their pretenſions merely on their wealth and 
independence, and of courſe their ability to 
keep up the dignity of the peerage. Indeed a 
very frequent competition, and a very delicate 
one to decide upon, ariſes between high faſhion, 
with a ruined eſtate, that wiſhes /to make a 
: handſome concluſion .to its career, and vulgar 
wealth, without figure or anceſtry, that deſires 
to make a genteel outſet in the. race. of high 3 
life. © I ſhall not at preſent decide the preference 
in this caſe ; but as you will probably uſe your 
: intereſt 


4 1 
intereſt in favour of ſome of both deſcriptions, 
your excuſe muſt be, with regard to the for- 
mer, that family and diftinftion are very much 
wanting among ſt the peers ; and, with regard to 
the latter, that wealth and independance are what 
the peerage flands moſt in need of at preſent. 
It may be proper here to mention the other 
motives that uſually induce men to ſue for the - 
| honour of a peerage, that by having them in 
your mind, you may more- readily determine 
the degree of influence the applications ns 
are made ſhould have upon you. 


Some wiſk for a title, becauſe they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of large eſtates, and have nothing to 
do, and of courſe naturally look to the Houſe 
of Lords as a ſcene of action. Some becauſe 
they either have already loſt a county election, 
or muſt aſſuredly loſe it the next Parliament. 
Such men wiſh to make an honourable retreat 
from vulgar conteſts of this kind; and I hope 

| D be 


you will have a proper conſideration for men 
of this deſcription, who act under the i 

ence of an improved tafte : and have learned 
to deſpiſe any conſequence or diſtinction in 
the power of the people to beſtow. Some 
whofe virtues and families have been along 
time kept in obſcurity, naturally deſire to 
emerge from this cloud, intending to be cla- 
riores e tenebris ; theſe having puzzled all the 
heralds, and not being able to make out any 
thing to their ſatisfaction, in the way of a coat 


of arms, in order to fave trouble, ſue for à 
peerage at once, which puts every thing of that 
Kand c out of diſpute. 
Some men, in purſuits of this nature, have 
their poſterity in view; and others, though 
they can have no poſterity, nor indeed any 
great length of time to live themſelves, yet 
of all things at this fide of the grave, wiſh moſt 
and are in the greateſt hurry for a title, whe- 
ther, in order to have comfort from it in their 
laſt moments, which are near at hand, or that 
FO 
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they may with more . propriety lie in ſtate 
after their deceaſe, to their own credit, and 
the ſatisfaction of their friends, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine. 


; T here are. many men who. without any Va- 
nity. or ambition, or any thirſt of nobility on 
their own account, yet are. prevailed upon by 
the importunity of their wives to {eek a draught 
from the fountain of honour, Theſe. are men 
who by ſome deficiencies or other on their 
part, have ſuffered their wives to gain an ex- 
travagant aſcendency over them if one of 
theſe imperious dames ſhould take it in her 
head to long for a coronet to her coach, and at 
the ſame time ſhould declare herſelf with child, 
her poor huſband could no more refuſe to ſo- 
licit this favour, than he could deny her May- 
Duke cherries, or Hautboy ſtrawberries, if ſhe 
happened to feel a longing that way. 
Some of theſe. ladies think it ſounds pretty 
to-hear lady ſuch a one's ſervants called for at 
the play-houſe ;—others would give their eyes 
X D 2 to 
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to hear their titles roared/at a party, through a 
firing of ſervants, as the hour of the night is 
from one watchman to another; and others 
think that high place at the caftle on ball 
nights, would be the charmingeſt thing in the 
world. How far the condition of theſe ladies 
| ſhould be conſidered, and how far you ſhould 
go to remove their uneaſineſs, I ſhould wiſh 
you to determine by the ſtate of your own feel- 
ings on the ſubject. TIO 
As J am on the ſubject of their Lords, I muſt 
here recommend it to you, now and then, 
when there is no buſineſs 'in the Houſe of 
Commons, to ſhew your reſpe& and attention 
to the Upper Houfe, by fitting there for half 
an hour or fo; your preſence will very much 
enliven the Lords in confidence; and it wilt 
divert you exceedingly, to obſerve them affect 
the Miniſter and the man of buſineſs, when 
you know all the time, that whatever 1s to be 
done there, might as well go on of itſelf, 
without any. one putting a hand to it, like one' 
of 


G 21 ) 
of the figures in Cox's muſeum, r the-move- 
ments of an EY clock. M1 + Gre 


The Lord Lieutenant, in general, ſets apart 
for his friends among the clergy, (whom he 
has known at Oxford, or Cambridge, and found 
to be very Honeſt fellows) the Biſhopricks and 
other great church preferments in this king- 
dom; and I would not have you to be fond of 
thwarting” him in this particular, though you 
might ſuffer by it in point of parliamentary 
intereſt—your forbearance in this reſpect will 
be highly commendable, and muſt gain you 
infinite credit with thoſe who underſtand the 
true intereſt of the nation; for we ſhould be 
happy, that we have any thing in this coun- 
try that can induce Engliſhmen to come and 
live amongſt us, and to bring with them their 
families, friends, connections, dependants, &c. 
By this means we may hope in time to have 
our manners poliſbed and refined by the courteouſ- 
neſs and affability of our neighbours on the other 
fide of the water, and to learn the Engliſh accent: 


a 
Beide, there is no occaſion Why we ſhould 
go to the expence of univerſity education in 
this country, when we can have ſuch ſcholars 
ready made from England, who I am ſure will 
chearfully undertake a miſſion amongſt the na- 
tives of. this I and, and give them the full bene- 
fit of their precepts. Thus we may alſo hope 
to ſee the handy - craft trades in this kingdom 
riſe in credit and faſhion, as they will be filled 
by perſons of good connections, who. perhaps 
would have. thrown themſelves away by go- 
ing into the church, if that profeſſion ſtood 
open to them. 13 5 
Learning and piety uſed, I acknowledge, in 
former times to be. conſidered as the leading 
qualifications. for the great church prefer- 
ments; but this way of thinking has taken 
place in very few inſtances within the memory 
of man, and therefore is fairly to be looked 
upon as an antiquated and exploded opinion, 
and of courſe ſhould have no influence in di- 
wein your judgment, or that of any of the 
higher 
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higher powers that may concern chemſelves in 
theſe preferments ; it may be proper indeed 
to have ſome men of this ſtamp amongſt the 
| loweſt of the clergy; ſuch as the curates. and 

thoſe who have ſmall! livings and large 
families, for the benefit of the example and 
I think it would be wrong on many accounts 
to raiſe them out of this ſtation, for you know 
tis only by adverſity chat talents and virtue 
are properly put to the teſt; and beſide, as 

ſuch perſons ſhould know that they are not 0 
take any thought for to-morrow, neither what 
they ſhall eat, nor what they ſhall drink, nor 
wherewithall they ſhall be cloathed, much leſs 
can they expect that you or my lords the bi- 
ſhops ſhould take any thought to have 1 4 
n ger of theſe — 


If you ſhould find it neceſſary to oblige any 
of the great leaders of parties, with the diſ- 
poſal of a biſhopric to any perſon of this 
country, be ſure you annex it as a condition of 
his preferment, that he is to reſerve ſome of 

| the 
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the- beſt. things in his gift, for the uſe of go- 
vernment; for a man who is juſt promoted to 
a biſhopric, - cannot pretend to be as good a 
judge of the merits of applications, as you 
who have had ſuch practice in this way ; and 
beſide, out of the numberleſs promiſes you 
muſt have made, it will be highly becoming, 
and for the honour of the cauſe of truth, 
that now and then one of them ſhould be 
performed. — By thus aſſiſting the biſhops in 
the diſcharge of the ſacred functions of their | 
ſation, you will ſhew, that amidſt the cares 
of ſtate, you are not inattentive to the inte - 
reſts of the church. 


Some of the biſhops will, after the engage- 
ments are out, ſtill continue to conſult your 
better judgement in the dif poſal of what- 
ever falls vacant, and I hope by the favour 
you ſhew them, that you will encourage | 
this practice in them, and gradually bring 
others to it. 

The 
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The practice of barter is not only a natural 
* a very commodious and ſatisfactory me- 
thod of ſupplying the wants of thoſe who 
either look. for preferment of any kind for 
bee = cn pillingd > 20nd 
for others. For inſtance, if you had to provide 
for. a clergyman who could not with propriety 
accept of a commiſſion in the army or 4 Place 
in the revenue, &c. the only things at the time 
in your diſpoſal ; and ſuppoſe a biſhop to have 
a ſon, a wild young man, whom he could 
not perſuade to go into the church, What is 
more natural in this caſe than a barter of 
the commiſſion, revenue place, | &c. for the 
church living? at the ſame time I muſt 
caution you not to ſuffer your friend the 
parſon to incur the penalties of a ſimoniacal 
contract; for you know it muſt hurt bis 
conſcience to be found out in a tranſaction * 
that kind. 
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Much as 1 approve of the principle of bar- 
ter, as juſt now ſtated, I muſt however admit, 
that in an approved ſtate of ſociety it cannot 
have a very extenſive operation; the common 
medium of money has therefore been intro 
duced to render the dealings between man and 
man more ſimple, ready and convenient, and 
you will in many inftances have an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing the benefit of this inſtitu- 
tion; as for example, — ſuppoſe you wiſhed 
to diſpoſe 'of an employment, without having 
occaſion for another in return for it; in this 
caſe a reaſonable ſum of money will beſt an- 
ſwer your purpoſe, and will alſo be for the be- 
nefit of your friends ; for as money commands 
all things, it follows of courſe, that the more 
you get of it, che more your influence and the 
power of affifting your friends will be ex- 
tended. £5. e 


You may recollect 1 mentioned to you, 
when f. peaking on the ſnbject of œconomy, 
the many obſervations that will come from 

Oppoſition 
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Oppoſition on that head, and the diſagreeable. 


neſs and impropriety on your part of yielding 


one cafe that. juſt now ſtrikes me, in which 
you may practiſe : ceconomy with conſiderable 
ſucceſs and credit to your adminiſtration z I 
mean where money is aſked 1 encourage any 
public work. or undertaking, to ſupport any fail» 
ing manufafure in which the public is much in- 
terefted, or the like. Here you will have 2 
good opportunity of hinting a ſtrong diſlike - tg 
jobbs, and of. declaring it to be your inclination 
as well as your duty, to keep a watchful eye on 
the public money. There will be this advant- 
age in particular from acting thus, that the 
public cannot have the face to deny that you | 


practiſe ceconomy, when they. find that 0 
ſtint themſelves. 


Some members of adminiſtration have, in 
their days of patriotiſm, made a: good deal of - 
noiſe on certain queſtions, and whenever 
theſe ſubjects come again into diſcuſſion, 

E 2 they 
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they will probably, from a principle” of conſiſ 
tency, wiſh to ſpeak, or, at leaſt; to vote; in 
ſupport of their former opinions. If ſuch per- 
ſons come genteelly and civily, and aſk leave 
to be their own maſters for that day, you muſt 
anſwer them very graciouſly, and aſſure them 
that you do not wiſh to force any one's judge- 
ment, and that you do not expect any ſupport, 
but what ariſes from princi ple; ; or you may 
make uſe of any other pretty ſentiment to this 
effect, chat occurs to you at the time: by theſe 
means your adminiſtration will be thought {by 
people who only judge from appearances) to pro- 
ceed upon honeſt and diſintereſted principles; 
and you will have all this credit at the expence 
of only a vote or two, for you muſt not give 
theſe holidays to more than one or two n 
1 time. | | 


If one of theſe. conſcientious” gentlemen 
ſhould take it in his head to figure away upon 
. ts N r wid in uppen of his old opi- 

nions, 


| . 
nions, without conſulting you, you ſhould 
give him very hard looks, and even ſay in his 
hearing to ſome one on the Treaſury Bench, or 
behind the Speaker's chair, or at levee, or in a 
private company, that Government muſt be 
ſupported; that you wonder how men can hope 
to keep a place and oppoſe Adminiſtration; 
that a houſe divided againſt itſelf cannot ſtand; 
that no man can ſerve two maſters, or ſome· 
thing of that kind, that will give him to un- 
derſtand how much you feel for the impropriety 
of his conduct. By the by, it would be an ex- 
cellent opportunity to break with him altoge- 
ther, if his place is ſuch a one as would ſuit 
a friend of yours whom you want to provide 
for; and for this purpoſe, you may conſider 
him as having actually gone over to Oppoſi- 
tion, and though he ſhould declare the con- 
trary, yet you can ſay that you muſt believe 
your ears; and indeed as your confidence in 
him was once abuſed, you are not bound to 
believe him in future. 


i * 
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Nothing will have à better effect in attach 
ing your friends to you, and even in gaining 
new ones, chan aſſuming a free open manner 
in your private converſations, and making 
every one chat comes acroſs you in this way, 
believe that he in particular is your confidant, 
and entire maſter of all your ſecrets; at the 


ſame time obſerve that excellent maxim, 1 


volto ſciolto, i penſieri ftretti, or, in other 
words, carry an open countenance, and at the 
ſame time keep your thoughts cloſe.” It will 
not make againſt the ſpirit of this rule, that 
you ſhould confide to any perſon as you may, 
ſee fit, any little matter that in'a few hours, 
perhaps, will become univerſally known, at 
the ſame time enjoining a ſtrict ſecreſy; if he 
be of a communicative turn, he will intro- 
duce a converſation in the firſt company he 
comes into upon the ſubject you - ſpoke of, 
ard on any difference of opinion he will be 
ſure to adduce his authority, by which he 
will have che pleaſure of deciding the point 

: | in 
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voured with your confidence—and (which is 
the material thing on your part) will raiſe a 
deſire in others to partake of the ſame flattering 
dil tincti | ion 7 N Nini 11 (+ e 


ſonal comfort and advantage, chat the oſten- 
fible - ſituations in the Houſe of Commons 
ſhould be filled by men who have earned a 
conſiderable degree of public odium, and art 
not likely to loſe ground in this reſpect; for 
tis a clear caſe, that the more theſe people 
engroſs to themſelves of the public indigna- 
tion, and of che aſperity that comes from the 
— the leſs will be you 
ſhare abiadh * 


Up e of eonſiderable expec- 
tation, in which you will probably be puſhed 
to a diviſion, you muſt give proper notice to 
thoſe members whoſe buſineſs it is to ſpeak 

1 againſt 


be found, and to give a ſignal to the gen- 
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againſt time; or in other words, to ſpeak for 
the purpoſe of delaying the diviſion till your 


friends are collected; in order to get the 


outlyers together as faſt as poſſible, and in 


mercy to the houſe, whoſe patience will be 
put to a ſevere trial, you ſhould ſtation ſome 
Arms, to receive information where thoſe 
of your friends that leave the Houſe are to 


tleman on his legs, as ſoon as the muſter is 


3 


- 


In all kinds of warfare, there is nothing like 


knowing beforehand the ſchemes and ma- 


nœuvres the enemy intends putting into prac- 


' tice; and in your campaigns in the Houſe of 


Commons, you will find ſingular benefit from 
this piece of generalſhip. On many occa- 
ſions it may be neceſſary to know what the 
Oppoſition have in view, and what ſteps they 
intend taking in order to carry their ends, and. 


In 
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in ſhort, to be acquainted with the whole ſyſtem 
of their operations; for this ſervice you muſt 
employ ſome members of a ſagacious and ob- 
ſervant caſt, and who are not troubled with any 
ſcruples of delicacy, to reconnoitre the enemy's 
works, and to report to you, or ſome perſon 
near you, whatever they can diſcover to be in 
agitation. There is nothing improper in this 
proceeding, for a -member has a right to fit in 
whatever part of the Houſe he pleaſes, and if 
he diſcovers the ſecrets that come out in private 
converſation between the leaders of Oppoſition, ; 
they are not to be pitied, for it is ungenteel to 
whiſper in company. 2 5 


- As in military tactics it has been found ne- 
ceſſary to ſet before the men a common ſtan- 
dard to regulate their motions, in order that 
they may be performed with uniformity and 
in time, ſo in the management of your /quad 
you will have occaſion for an expert feugle- 
_ * you have a number of new 
An F recruits 
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recruits upon the call upon a new Parliament; 
the motions muſt be given by ſome ſignal, 
which, though ſimple in itſelf, may convey 
very complex ideas ; - the feugleman, for in- 
flance, by hemming, or taking off his hat, 
or croſſing his legs, &c. &c. may ſignify, that 
no more is to be ſaid on your ſide till the 
champion of Oppoſition has exhibited 1 
ſhall leave the application of this hint in 
other inſtances to your own ſagacity. 1 
think that ſuch things as crying Order! Order! 
— Spoke / Spoke ! — Hear him! &c. may be 
left to the diſcretion of the members them- 
ſelves. 2177 70 


Such of the members as are employed im- 
mediately from the Caſtle, or wait on my 
Lord Lieutenant, ſhould by all means be put 
mto livery; for nothing is more faſhionable 
now-a-days, than ſhewing a great number of 
livery ſervants; and beſide, this badge of ſer- 
vitude will prevent theſe gentlemen from tak- 

. ing 
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ing airs upon themſelves, and being above 
their buſineſs. You ſhould now and then 
wear this livery yourſelf, to ſhew your humi- 
Tf this country ſhould become clamorous for 
a ſhare in commercial advantages with Eng- 

land, and that in conſequence a pian of com- 

| mercial arrangement ſhould be fixed upon at 
the other fide of the water, and tranſmitted 
to you to be carried through the Parliament 
here, it will be your buſineſs to magnify the 
conceſſions of Great Britain to the greateſt 
degree, and to perſuade the Houſe, that if 
your ſyſtem is adopted, this nation muſt, by 
their exemption from taxes, and the low price 
of labour, become, in a ſhort time, one of 
the richeſt and moſt; flouriſhing in the world. 
If you are a member of- the Engliſh Parli- 
ament, you muſt appear there alſo: to ſupport 
the plan of arrangement; and in order to 
* your point there, you muſt have recourſe 
1 - ER to 
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to the oppoſite figure of rhetoric to that you 
made uſe of here; that is, you muſt ſay 
that the conceſſions on the part of Great Bri- 
tain are very inconſiderable, and that .the 
capital ſkill and induſtry of the Engliſh ma- 
nufacturers are ſuch as muſt put it out of the 
power of the Iriſn, or any other nation, hows 
ever favoured, to enter into any competition 
with them. | 


As the freedom of the preſs is one of the 
beſt guardians of national liberty, you are 
bound to encourage it by your bounty and 
protection; and to this end you ſhould have 
one or two of the Dublin newſ papers in your 
conſtant pay, or, if poſſible, under your own 
direction; for there is nothing like having an 
eye one's ſelf to theſe matters. The paper 
under your own patronage ſhould give you 
and your friends the higheſt degree of credit 
for every thing good and bad; and you would 
do well to tore the file with ready-made 
panegyrics applicable to all occafions, leav- 
ing 


1 
ing proper blanks to be filled up according to " 
the order of the day, by the Committee for 
conducting the free preſs. Some of your 
choiceſt eulogiums ſhould be reſerved for ſuch 
meaſures as are particularly infamous and odi- 
ous, as prudent houſewives keep their daintieſt 
conſerves and pickles to garniſh ſuch diſhes as 
would otherwiſe be nauſeous or infipid ; and, 
indeed, theſe ſoothing terms will be neceſſary 
to keep up the ſpirits of your friends; the 
ploughman, in this country, whiſtles his ſweeteſt 
tunes where the ground is moſt ſtiff and up- 
hill, and the known effect of it upon the cattle 
very much illuſtrates my advice in this patti- 
cular. 3 e 


To ſhow your reſpect for the laws, and 
your concern for the peace and happineſs of 
the community, you ſhould call a Council 
upon the leaſt riot or outrage whatever, and 
iſſue a thundering proclamation upon the oc- 
caſion; theſe uſeful and entertaining performs 
ances are univerſally read, and may anſwer a 


18 | 
variety- of - purpoſes : in the firſt place, they 
bear the ſtrongeſt teſtimony to the legal talents 
of the Attorney and Solicitor General. Next, 
they ſerve to fill up your newſpaper, in caſe of 
a ſcarcity of news,” or an occaſional” dulneſs 
amongſt your paragraph writers, an event which 
you ſhould be conſtantiy prepared for. At other 
times you may diſpoſe of them to advantage 
in the” popular newſpapers, where they will 
very properly fill up the place of ſome diſ- 
agreeable truths that otherwiſe might appear 
againſt you. Laſtly, they ſerve to diſplay the 
names of ſome of the new-· made Privy Coun- 
ſellors, who, perhaps, otherwiſe no one 2would 
have imagined were in poſſeſſion of a ſeat at the 
Council Board. | 


In your own newſpaper, you muſt keep at 
leaſt a column for nervous paragraphs, © and 
ſnouches on Oppoſition ; all of which you muſt 
father on an ingenious correſpondent, a ſagacious 
obſerver, a byſtander, &c. 
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Incaſe a Lord Lieutenant has unluckily 5 
unfriendly to the trade of this country, or which 
is more likely, has not had time to think of it 
at all, you muſt make amends for this defici- 
ency, by blazoning forth in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours every new ſuit of clothes he gets, which, 
at all events, you are to take for granted, are of 
Iriſh manufacture. 3 


In general you are to obſerve this rule, that 
the language and character of your news- 
paper are to be a compleat contraſt to your 
deportment in the Houſe ; for your ſituations, 
in theſe two reſpects, are as oppoſite as light 
and darkneſs. In your public and viſible ca- 
pacity, you mult be meek, unaſſuming, plau- 
ſible, complimentary, incapable of being 
rouzed, and of courſe not requiring to be 
appeaſed, inſenſible either to ſhame, or to re- ; 
ſentment; on the contrary, in your dark. or 
invifible capacity, you muſt be f plenetic, im- 
pudent, unbounded in aſſertion, extravagant 

in 
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in" /e1f-adulation, and equally defamatory to 
thoſe who enjoy the confidence of the public, 
and of courſe can have no community of in- 
tereſt with you or your friends. In ſhort, where 
your danger is ſmall, let your courage he great, 
and vice verſa, where you have much to ap- 
prehend, let your paſſions be under ſuch- oy 
pline, as to retreat in good order. 


Your deportment in the Council Chamber 
muſt be varied according to circumſtances ; if 
any thing that has the appearance of being 
beneficial to this country ſhould be in conſi- 
deration there, be ſure you ſtand very for- 
ward upon the occaſion, and let the merit of 
the meaſure appear to be your own as much 
as poſſible ; upon other occaſions you muſt 
contrive that the Lord Lieutenant ſhould be 
the firſt mover, for you know *tis not your 
buſineſs to leſſen the weight and dignity of 
the Repreſentative of Majeſty in this coun- 
try; beſide, it would have a bad effect with 
| EE thoſe 
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thoſe of the Cabinet Council that are in the 
Houſe of Commons that you ſhould appear 
to be judge and party in the ſame cauſe; and 
that a bad one too. Upon theſe occaſions, the 
Lord Lieutenant ſhould ſtate his determination, 
and then aſk the advice of thoſe preſent: This 
will prevent them from being in ſuſpence about 
the iſſue of the debate, and will contribute very 
much to the diſpatch of buſineſs. 


Upon any affair of conſequence in which 
you apprehend the Lord Lieutenant may have 
ſome view to popularity in this country, which 
- is quite incompatible with your purpoſes, you 
muſt tell him you would be very glad he would 
make himſelf maſter of the buſineſs, and that 
you would ſend him a porz-folio of papers on the 
ſubject, which are all abſolutely neceſſary, to 
have any knowledge of the matter; as he has 
not time for ſuch things as theſe, he will wiſh 
to underſtand the matter briefly from yourſelf, 
and then you can repreſent it as beſt ſuits your 
6 con- 
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convenience ; if he ſhould be iH of conviftion, | 
you muſt only refer him to the port. folio; and 
this propoſal, if properly inſiſted on, will, I 
have no doubt, ſpeedily bring him to your way 
of thinking on the ſubject. 5 | 

H 
1 approve very much of the alphabet dinngrs, 
as being often ſucceſsful in ſoftening the hearts 
of the country gentlemen, eſpecially ſuch as 
ſtick cloſe to the bottle; from this generous 
ſource flow many of the pretty compliments that 
are paid the lord Lieutenant in the Houſe of 
Commons, even at times when you and the mea - 
ſures of government are dealt with very ſe- 
verely. In order to gain the warm heart of ſome 
of the patriots to yourſelf, you ſhould invite 
them in well-choſen knots to private dinners of 
your own, and make your wife afk them to her 
parties, and take particular notice of them ; if 
there is any heſitating man that hangs, as it were, 
in eguilibrio, you ſhould loſe no time with him, 
but inſtantly direct ſuch a battery of civilities 
8 upon 
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upon him -as will ſoon induce him to n 
at diſcretion. 


If any gentlemen are to be ſent from this 
country to conſult with the Miniſter in Eng- 
land upon any matters that may be in iſſue be- 
tween the two Kingdoms, the Miniſter and you 
are -to ſettle beforehand the opinions and advice 
that theſe gentlemen are to give on the ſub- 
ject, and then when he comes to treat with 
them he will have none of theſe difficulties to 
encounter that uſually occur in negociations for 
want of this ern Wenn between the 


parties: 


I mentioned to you before the neceſſity of 
your being utterly inſenſible- to all inſults and 
indignities, whether they come from thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs” you are employed to tranſact, or from 
thoſe in this country who lay themſelves out to 
obſtruct and embarraſs you in your endeavours 
to fulfil the duties of your ſtation, The more I 

G 2 | conſider 


. 
conſider the matter, the more I ſee the propriety 


of inculcating this amicable and uſeful diſpoſition. 
If you are inſenſible to injuries of this kind, you 
in fact receive none, and you known it is nobler to 
be above injuries than to revenge them ; beſide, if 
you ſhow a greater alertneſs in enduring inſo- 
lencies than any other perſon can in offering 
them, the ſiege will at length be raiſed, and you 
will be left as impregnable. I need hardly re- 
mind you that you may afterwards; in your turn, 
make yourſelf amends for any inſults you have 
received; for a man that has ſuffered all ſorts of 
affronts may be allowed, as an apprentice that has 
ſerved out his time, to ſet up for himſelf, - and 80 
them of upon others. | 


As it is noble to forget little injuries, ſo if is 


magnanimous to forget little friendſbips that you 
were engaged in previous to your exaltation; 
for theſe are, in fact, no better than injuries, as 
being diſparagements to you in your preſent 
condition. Indeed it is a hard matter for a man 
24 """"_ 
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that comes to preferment, not to forget himſelf, 
and therefore he may be very well allowed the 
liberty of forgetting others, and the favours 
they have conferred. Beſides, you are to conſi- 
der that the requiting of obligations received in 
2 man's neceſſity is the ſame with paying debts 
contracted during his minority, which he is not 
accountable for by the laws of the land. 


If you have any Gaudi at all (which-I am 
| inclined to think is rather an incumbrance in 
your circumſtances) it ſhould be a good wide 
roomy one that won't pinch or confine Jou; for your 
Harrow conſciences, like narrow boots, dow't do-balf = 
the ſervice, or give half the comfort, of thoſe that 
are looſe and eaſy. - You muſt have a great deal of 
room in your conſcience: for mental reſervations 
with regard to your promiſes, and a double 
meaning for thoſe and moſt of your other decla- 
rations. Indeed your words and your meaning 
ſhould very rarely agree together; for if you 
give yourſelf a habit of ſaying what you think, 
1 you 
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you lay yourſelf. open to be interpreted by 8 
ſhalloweſt underſtandings; and though philoſo- 
phers will have it that the true uſe of words is 
to put others in poſſeſſion of your real meaning, 
yet politicians have found out a much more in- 
en he thorn, i is, to diſguiſe it. 
| WIR 
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of any ſtrong meaſures you have thought fit to 
adopt, or any jobs that you have ſet on foot from 
the honourable motive of fulfilling a few of your 
promiſes, and extending the influence of the 
Crown, which in this country is very much within. 
its proper bounds! you ſhould employ your ſecret 
friends, the runners, to inſinuate in all companies 
they are admitted to, that ſo far from origina- 
ting theſe meaſures, that you did not even ap- 
prove of them, and that, only for peace ſake, 
you would have abſolutely declared - againſt 
them ; you may even have it whiſpered that dif- 
ferences run ſo high in the Cabinet, that you 
have thoughts of quitting the country. This 
— | report 
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report (as people are fond to believe what they very 
much wiſh). will be eaſily credited by the unin - 
formed, and will put you in the light of a mar- 
tyr to public virtue and principle. This inno- 
cent deluſion will, while it laſts, produce a plea · 
ſing variety to you, and will be an agreeable re- 
ſpite from the general odium and obloguy that 
you my have incurred. 


In order to obtain a proper influence in the 
Corporation of the City of Dublin, you ſhould - 
lay yourſelf out to attack their charters, from 
every quarter, and you will find that the 
Al- rm n here partake of the nature of an 
Engliſh ſpaniel, the more you kick and cuff and 
pull them by the ears, the more fond they will 
grow of you, and will ſhow ſuch a winning 
manner, as, in the end, muſt' yery much gain 
upon your affeCtions : at times, when you diſci- 
pline them ſeverely, you muſt have ſomething at 
hand to feed them with, and, knowing this to be 
your practice, they will ſubmit to the rougheſt 

treatment 
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freatment- without repining ; when you have 
brought them completely under command, and 
that they fetch and carry with tolerable alertneſs, 
you muſt teach them to feek out and to find and 
| ſeize upon every thing you point your finger to. As 
to chartered rights, and all that fort of thing, you 
will hear a great deal ſaid ; but you are not to 
allow ſuch commom-place declamation to paſs 
with you for oratory ; and though you ſhould 
happen to have ſupported theſe arguments your- 
ſelf upon a former occaſion, and even ſhould 
owe your fituation to the ſucceſs of them, yet, 
in ſupporting chartered rights, you could not be 
ſuppoſed to include ſuch as might prove incon- 
venient for you to obſerve : beſide, this method 
of confuting you out of your own mouth is a 
felonious attempt to make a property of your words, 
which you ſhould by all means reſiſt with your 
life and fortune; it is a kind of argumentum ad 
homiem, and borders too cloſely on the Socratic 
method of reaſoning, which, as being logic and 
pedantry, you ſhould always ſet your face 
againſt. 


If 
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If you propoſe to erect any new boards in the 
city, which between you and me, I look upon 
to be the prettieſt and moſt handy kind of influ- 
ence, to appoint. any Commiſſioners, or ſo forth, 
and that you have good reaſon to apprehend meet- 
ings or reſolutions of the corporation that might 
unſettle or at leaſt diſcredit your ſcheme ; you 
muſt keep as a dead ſecret the names of the per- 
ſons on whom you are to confer the emoluments, 
till your friends have engaged for the job paſ⸗ 
ſing through Parliament; thus the charming 
uncertainty of the matter will ſtop the mouths 
of the city gentlemen, or elſe will keep cher ſo 
buſily employed in gaping after preferment, 
that, they would not be able to think of any 

thing elſe at the time, 


If any regulations of police that you may 
adopt, as you may give. out, for keeping the 
peace of the kingdom, but in reality for keep- 

ing the peace of the ſervants of the Crown, you 
muſt be well provided. with arguments to meet 

the en that in public and private will b 
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made againſt the meaſure; the moſt perſuaſive 
argument in your favour would be ſome well ima- 
gined tragical fries of inſurreftions againſt the 
clergy, outrageous violations of the peace, &c. | 
&c. I would recommend it to you to lay the 
ſcene in the county of Kerry, or ſome ſuch wid 
and uninhabited part of the kingdom, where 
no witneſſes can rife up to queſtion the truth of 
your narratives; and if you are to tell a lie at all, 
let it by all means be a circumſtantial one; give 
time, place, names, and a number of corrobo- 
rating circumſtances ; for a lie properly dreſſed 
out in this way has no more fin in it than a 
naked one, and will gain a hundred believers 
for one that an unvarniſhed tale will procure. 


I there be any clauſe in your police bill 
againſt tippling at unſeaſonable hours, and gaming 
at cards, dice, and other games of chance, I very 
much fear it may extend to ſome great per ſon- 
ages, and therefore you muſt take ſpecial cate 
that any ſuch clauſe be very artfully conſtructed, 


L 
that the perſons alluded to may not come under 
the penalties of it. IE 


I ſhall now cloſe my advice to you, which I 
am ſatisfied you will ſhew has not been thrown 
away upon you, and ſhall proceed to addreſs the 
other ſervants of the Crown in the order that 
their rank and conſequence place them. 


: 


THE END 
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